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Powers had been given to the commissioners c to call for information
in writing and also to call for, have access to, and examine all such
books, documents, registers, and records as may afford them the
fullest information,' and these were in all cases immediately supplied.
Several of the patients suffering from recurrent attacks of
nervous disorder were apparently in normal health at the time that
I interviewed them, but I was assured by the medical superin-
tendents, and I was myself generally satisfied, that exposure to the
strain of competitive life, before they were fully restored to health,
would result in another and possibly a severer illness. The
anxiety of a patient to resume his place in the world directly he
feels himself strong enough to do so, is equalled only by that of
the responsible medical man when he feels it necessary to detain
for a further few weeks a patient whom he would like at once
to discharge.
Some of the recommendations made by the commissioners have
already become a part of the law of the land, but further reforms
are needed before the nation can feel satisfied that the treatment
provided for the mentally sick is wholly satisfactory. The members
of the commission were divided on the very difficult and important
question of mental hospitals, homes, and similar institutions, that
were run for private profit. Some of them felt that 'the system
under which private profit is derived from the care and treatment
of the insane, involving for the medical man in charge the possibility
of a conflict between duty and interest/ was wholly wrong, and
'Sir Ernest Hiley, Sir William Jowitt, Mr. Snell, Mrs. Mathew,
and Miss Symons' were 'opposed in principle to the detention of
the insane in houses conducted for private profit/ notwithstanding
that the evidence produced left them in no doubt 'that in present
circumstances there is a continued demand for this class of
accommodation/ x
The work of the commission was both depressing and full of
interest; but I felt that the anxious labour of two years would be
well repaid if it helped to make easier the lot of a class of sufferers
who have the complete sympathy of their fellow-citizens.
During the summer of 1924 I received an invitation from the
Empire Parliamentary Association to join a delegation to South
Africa as the guests of the Government and the people of the
Union, for the purpose of making a rapid but intensive study of
the problems and conditions,1 political, social, and economic, in the
1 Report of Commission, Cmd. 2700, p. 170.